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Jn ESSAY on ths ORIGIN and NATURE of our IDEA 
of the SUBLIME. By the Reverend G^EORG^ MILLER, 
F.T.C.D and MR. I. A. 
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LONGINUS. 

X HE various opinions which have been entertained concerning Read July 
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the origin and nature of our idea of the fublime afford a ftrong 
proof of the difficulty of penetrating into our own minds. We 
are not only urged to the inquiry by that fcientific curiofity 
which prompts us to analyze our modes of thinking, but elegance 
of tafte confpires to engage us in a refearch which has for its 
objed all that is great or elevated, and yet the origin and nature 
of the fublime are ftill fubjeds of controverfy. According to 
Longinus, the fublime confifts in a proud elevation of mind ; 
according to the ingenious author of the Philofophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, it confifts 
in terror ; Dodor Prieflly places it in an awful flillnefs ; and Lord 
Kaims derives it from the magnitude or elevation of vifible 
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objeds, and from whatever caufes an agreeable emotion refembling 
thofe which are excited by great or elevated objeSs of fight. 
Dodor Blair profeffes himfelf inclined to think that mighty force 
or power, whether accompanied with terror or not, whether 
employed in proteding or alarming us, has a better title than any 
thing that had yet been mentioned to be the fundamental quality 
of the fublime, but does not infift upon it as fufficient to found 
a general theory. This controverfy about the principle of the 
fublime has naturally extended to its application, and we fee the 
fame paflages applauded for this quality by fome critics and 
rejeded as deflitute of it by others. Longinus quote as fublime 
the Ode of Sappho, which Lord Kaims, whilft he admits it to 
be beautiful, excludes from the clafs of fublimity. The cele- 
brated defcription of the creation of light, which has been pro- 
duced by the great critic of antiquity as an illuftrious inftance 
of the fublime, has not had a better fate. A French critic has 
difputed his judgment, and Lord Kaims thinks that the opinion 
of the latter may be defended as the more folid, though he 
acknowledges that the mind is affeded by it with a momentary 
emotion of fublimity. The principles of tafte are indeed fixed 
in our nature, and whatever correfponds to them muft pleafe, 
though we fhould not be able to aflign its proper clafs. However, 
to difcriminate thofe clafifes from each other, whilft it furnifhes 
an elegant amufement, appears to conduce to a refinement of our 
apprehenfion of their refpedive qualities. 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to account for the variety of 
fentiment on this fubjed. Some peculiar bias may pofllbly be 
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difcovered to have operated on each writer, and have caufed him 
to deviate from the opinions of the reft. The love of fyftem 
appears to have narrowed, the view of the philofophical enquirer. 
He wiflicd to fimphfy the principle of fublimity, and perceiving 
that fome terrible objects were highly fublime, he concluded that 
terror was that principle. The fame difpofition feems to have 
operated, though in a different manner, on Lord Kaims. Anxious 
to unite in one elegant fyftem the principles of tafte and morality, 
and to difcover in every part of our nature a new fource of 
happinefs, he was led to pronounce that no difagreeabic paflion 
could produce the fublime; and to diftinguifh it from beauty, 
the other fpecies of agreeablenefs, only by a fingle circumftance, 
that of greatnefs. Dodor Prieftley, with the cool obfervation of 
a metaphyfician, confiders merely the degree of exercife which 
great objeds give to our faculties : and Longinus, in the ardour 
of literary compofition, attending only to the transport which a 
writer experiences when a noble idea prefcnts itfelf to his view, 
has defcribed the fublime by faying, " that the mind is elevated 
" by it, and fo fenfibly aifeded as to fwell in tranfport and 
*' inward pride, as if what is only heard or read were its own 
" invention." A defire of reconciling the various fyftcms of 
former writers, fuggcfted to Dodor Blair the conjedure, that 
power was the fundamental quality, but he himfclf doubted of 
its fufficiency. Thefe opinions I propofe to confider, and perhaps 
the refult may be a fyftem which, though lefs fimple, fhall have 
the advantage, to ufe the language of philofophy, of explaining 
all the phsenomena, 

( C 2 ) Doctor 
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Doctor Blair has obferved that Longinus has frequently ufed 
the word fublime to fignify any remarkable and diftinguifhing 
excellenc of compofition. In his celebrated treatife, accordingly, 
we find that he has quoted paffages of great beauty and fome of 
true fublimity, but it gives us no afliftancc in the difcovery of 
difcriminating principles. This inaccuracy appears to have arifen, 
as I have already mentioned, from the motive which induced the 
author to compofc it. He tells his friend Pofthumius that the 
treatife of a preceding writer was deficient with regard to that 
which appeared to him the more important part of a treatife on 
the fubjed of any art, the method by which fkill in that art 
might be acquired. This deficiency he undertakes to fupply, and 
propofing to give practical precepts of compofition, he enters into 
the feelings of a writer. In this view he fees the mind animated 
by the confcioufnefs of vivid conceptions, and not confidering 
that conceptions of very different kinds might give the mind oc- 
cafion to triumph in the confcioufnefs of its own powers, he 
defines the fublime by its analogy to that flattering fenfation. 
But though we cannot learn from Longinus the nature of the 
fublime, as diftinguifhed from other fpecies of compofition, it 
would not be difficult to illuftrate it by examples from his wri- 
tings. 

The author of the philofophical enquiry has not been thus 
deficient in precifion. According to him terror is the ruling 
principle of the fublime. That terror is in many cafes a confti- 
tuent principle I am not difpofed to deny j but I conceive that 
there is not any clafs of fublime objeds which may not fuggeft 
ihe emotion of grandeur independently of terror, and that there 
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is one clafs whofe grandeur, in fome cafes, confifts in its abfence. 
In the noble defcription of a firm and intrepid mind, which the 
patriotifra of Horace has given us, every circumftance of terror is 
indeed introduced, but only for the purpofe of more confpicu- 
oufly difplaying unfhaken magnanimity. To fay that terror is 
the principle of the fublimity of this defcription which exhibits 
to us a mind unmoved by the menaces of a mob or a tyrant, 
by the violence of natural caufes and even by the power of the 
Divinity, would, in my opinion, be to flrain in fupport of an 
hypothefis. Conceive thofe circumftances of terror to have their 
cffed, and the capital obje<3: in the picture, the moral fublimity 
of a great mind, is annihilated. Befides fuch inftances, in which 
the abfence of terror appears to conftitute the fublime, there are 
others which have no apparent connedion with terror, as the 
view of a fpacious plain or of the ftarry heaven ; and in many 
painful and terrible objeds, as Dodlor Blair has obferved, there 
is no fort of grandeur. 

The emotion of terror, which this author confiders as the ruling 
principle of the fublime, is, by Dodor Prieftley, wholly excluded. 
*' The pure fublime," according to him, " tends to fix the atten- 
" tion and to keep the mind in a kind of aixful Jlillnefs^ whereas 
" it is the nature of every fpccies of the pathetic to throw it 
" into an agitation" In this he appears to me to have com- 
mitted an error firailar to that of the writer whom I have lall 
confidered, by extending to the fublime in general that difpofition 
of mind with which fome fublime objeds are contemplated. I 
do not difpute the fublimity which he attributes to Young's 
defcription of night, but I think that cafes might be mentioned 
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in which the mind has a ftrong perception of fublimity, whofe 
dire£t operation is to agitate in a confiderable degree the afFeftions. 
In proof of this obfervation I will venture to mention one of 
his own inftances of the fubhme. When Ajax (for Dodor Prieftley 
lias by miftake attributed the prayer to Diomede) prays that 
Jupiter would give him day and then deftroy him, the objedl 
prefented to the mind does not feem fitted to link it into an 
awful Jlillnefs ; on the contrary, it is ani«iated by a fympathetic 
heroifm. I will mention another inftance of moral fublimity, 
which may perhaps more fully illuftratc the obfervation. When 
Mr. Burke, in the glowing colours of his eloquence, paints to us 
the circumnavigation of charity, when he contrails the ordinary 
purfuits of travellers with the condud of him who delcended into 
dungeons to take the fcale of human mifery ; I do not think that 
the effed of this fublime image of adive benevolence is an awful 
fiillnefs. The better principles of our nature triumph in the view, 
and we balance our forrow for the follies and vices of mankind 
by our exulting admiration of the philanthropy of a Howard. 
Dodor Prieflley has, in confirmation of his opinion, obferved 
that " deep and flow notes in mufic bear a nearer relation to 
" the fublime than Ihrill and quick founds." Perhaps the moll 
fublime effcd which mulic is capable of producing, is produced 
by flow and folemn notes j but I think it cannot be denied that 
there is much grandeur and elevation in the tumultuary parts 
of the chorufes of Handel, and fome of my friends of mufical 
fkill, whom I have confulted, agree that the effed of what is 
confidered as fublime in it is not in almoll any cafe an awful 
fiillnefs. 

Lord 
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Lord Kaims appears to me to have adopted the true princi- 
ple of inveftigation, though, as I have already obferved, a love 
of fyftem prevented him from tracing all its confequences. He 
defines figurative fublimity by the refemblance of the eraotioa 
which it excites, to that which is caufed by the grandeur or eleva- 
tion of vifible objeds. In this he appears to have followed na- 
ture, for he is fupported by the analogy of language j and had 
he confidered the different emotions which great and elevated 
vifible objeds occafion in different circumftances, this efl"ay fhould 
not have been written ; but he has attended only to the chearful 
emotion of fublimity. A huge impending rock Lord Kaims 
muft have admitted to be poffeffed both of grandeur and eleva- 
tion, and yet I apprehend that the view of fuch an objed de- 
rives much of its effed from its influence in finking the mind of 
the fpedator. A gothic church is mentioned by him as an in- 
flance of the fublime amongft the works of art, and furely the 
gloomy deprefllon which is occafioned by jts darknefs vifible is 
not a diminution of its grandeur. Had Lord Kaims confidered 
this difference amongft the emotions which fublime vifible ob- 
jeds excite, he would not I think have given up to Huet the 
judgment of Longinus. The mind does indeed " fink down 
" into humility and veneration for a being fo far exalted above 
" groveling mortals," but the fublime objed prefented in this 
magnificent defcription of creation is not the human mind. The 
all-powerful Creator is the objed, and the mind of a Newton 
cannot contemplate him without humiliation. 

It remains that I ihould make fome remarks on the conjec- 
ture of Dodor Blair. He tells us that after the review which 
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he had taken, there did not occur to him any fublime objed, into 
the idea of which power, ftrength and force either enter not 
diredly or are not at leaft intimately aflbciated with the idea, by 
leading our thoughts to fome aftonifliing power, as concerned 
in the produdion of the objed. The refleding mind of Dodor 
Blair may be led by the confideration of each of the objeds 
which he has mentioned to the contemplation of power, but I 
apprehend that in fome of thofe cafes the fublimity of the ob- 
jed may be perceived without any fuch reflcdion. The view of 
an extended plain may expand with admiration the mind of him 
who does not think of the power that formed it ; and endlefs 
numbers, which Dodor Blair confiders as filling the mind with 
great ideas, do not neceflarily lead us to a metaphyseal view of 
the powers of the underftanding by which the modes of num- 
ber are combined. With regard to the moral or fentimental 
fublime, Dodor Blair would fay, that we are affeded by the 
energy of charader which we obferve in our fellow-creatures j but 
I am inclined to think that the ordinary confideration of fuch 
examples of mental fuperiority reaches no farther than a moral 
approbation of what is efteemed worthy of the dignity of our 
nature. 

Such are the accounts which have hitherto been given of the 
origin and nature of the fublime. That of Longinus gives us no 
afllftance, but each of the others, though imperfed, appears to be 
founded in nature. I agree fo far with the author of the philo- 
fophical enquiry as to think that in fome cafes terror may heigh- 
ten our perception of fublimity. I fo far agree with Dodor 
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Prieftley as to admit that in fome cafes the efFed of the fublime 
is to keep the mind in a kind of awful Jlillnefs^ and that extreme 
agitation is inconfiftent with it. With Lord Kaims, I think that 
the true method of invefligating its principle is to trace the ana- 
logy between the cfFeds of vifible and mental objeds j and with 
Dodor Blair, I am of opinion that mighty force or power is fre- 
quently a cjiufe of the fublime, though in fome cafes the confi- 
deration of it appears to be rather a philofophical inference than 
a part of the fenfation. If it be true that thefe feveral fyftems 
have a foundation in nature, and the examples adduced by their 
refpedive authors appear fufEciently to warrant the opinion, a 
confiftent fcheme which fhould reconcile them with each other 
would have fome pretenfion to be confidered as giving a true ac- 
count of the fublime. 

I HAVE already obferved that Lord Kaims appears to have 
adopted the true method of inveftigating the principle of the 
fublime. In every language the name of that emotion, by what- 
foever objed it may have been excited, has been derived from the 
magnitude or elevation of vifible objeds. His view of vifible 
fublimity appears however to have been confined. He defcribes 
the emotion excited by it as extremely pleafant, though diflin- 
guiflicd from that occafioned by beauty in being rather ferious 
than gay, and confiders the qualities that contribute to beauty as 
efl~ential to it. It is, according to his idea, beauty on a larger 
fcale. From this idea he has however departed in the example of 
figurative fublimity, which he has taken from Offian. In the con- 
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Aid of Lochlin and Innisfail, in the troubled ocean and the thunder- 
ing heaven, to whofc noife that of the battle is compared, we 
Ihall in vain look for order, regularity or proportion. There is 
much fublimity in the delcription, but no beauty. Let us con- 
fider great or elevated vilible objects as exciting different emo- 
tions, as raifing or depreffing the mind; let us combine the 
ftormy grandeur of the iky and ocean with the regular magnifi- 
cence which in framing his fyftem Lord Kaims appears to have 
exclufively confidered, and I imagine that we fhall have a bafis 
fuiEciently broad for the flrudure of figurative fublimity. 

There appear to me to be three clafi*es of fublime objeds— 
external fenfible objeds, thofe that excite the emotion which 
Do€tor Blair has called the moral or fentimental fublime, and fu- 
perior beings. I have called the firft clafs that of external fenfible 
-rather than that of vifible objeds, that I might include within 
it the fublime of found. " The burft of thunder or of cannon, 
" the roaring of winds, the fliouting of multitudes, the found of 
" vaft catarads of water," are all, as Dodor Blair has obferved, 
'* inconteftibly grand objeds;".and they appear to me to excite 
emotions fimilar to thofe with which we are affeded by the mag- 
nitude or elevation of objeds of fight. The latter have been 
already in fome meafure confidered. It has I think appeared that 
the emotions excited by them are not all of, the fame kind. 
The ftarry firmament, and the tempeftuous fky illuminated only 
by the blaze of lightning, are both fublime, but furely the emo- 
tions with which they are beheld are different. The pious 
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admiration of the Great Author of the Univerfe with which the 
view of the former infpires us, is not the difpofition with which 
we behold the thought-executing Jires of the latter. In the awful 
fubhme of nature terror then may have place j but that terror, if 
very great, will be deftrudive of the fublime, by withdrawing 
our attention from the obje<^. An example will beft illuftratc 
this variety of our emotions. The unbounded view of a calm 
fea will fill the mind with the pleafing emotion of the fublime. 
If the fea be agitated by a violent ftorm, whilft the fpedator is 
fecurely placed on a promontory, the emotion of fublimity wiH, 
I think, be increafed by the idea of irrefiftible force which its 
agitation will fuggeft j but *as that force is exhibited to us in 
circumftances of danger to thofe who fhould be expofed to it^ 
the emotion will now become of the mcfre awful kind. If the 
fpedator behold a fhip in thofe circumftances of danger, his terror 
will become much more lively, but his fympathy with the un- 
fortunate fufferers will, no longer permit him to contemplate the 
wild magnificence of the ocean. If he is himfelf in danger, his 
attention is ftill more effedually withdrawn from it and direded 
to one fingle obje£t, the means of efcaping. It appears then 
that the fublime of nature may be heightened by terror, fo far 
as that terror does not prevent us from attending to the whole 
of the great objed which infpires it. This does not confine 
within fuch narrow limits the fublime of defcription as that of 
nature. The affedtions are principles defigned for adion, and 
mere defcription will not fo eafily excite them to a degree in- 
confiftent with that felf-poffefllon which is requifite to the per- 
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ception of the fublime. As the emotions excited by the fublimity 
of vifible objeds are of different kinds, the qualities which ex- 
cite them muft be different. Greatnefs or elevation are the general 
charadleriflics, which, to produce emotions of the chearful kind, 
muft be accompanied by fome degree of thofe qualities which 
conflitute beauty, as regularity, proportion, order and colour. 
To excite fenfations of awful apprehenfion muft be attended by 
circumftances which indicate mighty power, or which tend to 
alarm the mind, as darknefs, folitude and lilence. The regula- 
rity which is required in the former cafe muft however not be 
very exad. " In things which are ftridly regular," Dodor Blair 
has obferved, " we feel ourfelves confined, and there is no room 
" for the mind's exerting any great effort." 

To this clafs of fublime objeds I muft annex the ideas of 
number and duration, though not objeds of fenfe. They evi- 
dently excite emotions limilar to that produced by the contem- 
plation of wide-extended fpace. Belonging to all kinds of beings, 
and yet containing in them nothing of intelligence, they appear 
to be moft properly clafTed with the inanimate objeds of nature. 
Perhaps the whole might be included in the general defcription of 
inanimate or unintelligent fublime objeds. 

The fecond clafs has been defined by Dodor Blair, as " arifing 
" from certain exertions of the human mind, from certain af- 
" fedions and adions of our fellow-creatures." " Thefe," he has 
obferved, " produce an effed extremely fimilar to what is pro- 
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'• duced by the view of grand objects in nature, filling the mind 
" with admiration and elevating it above itfelf." From this 
clafs terror appears to me to be excluded. The affedions and 
adions which it comprizes are not thofe of a mind alarmed by 
apprehenfion, nor are they fitted to excite fentiments of fear. 
An heroic difregard of danger, a cool and firm prefence of mind 
in difficult and embarrafling circumftances, a difinterefted and 
expanded benevolence, with a ftrorlg fenfe of every generous 
feeling, and a principle of virtue fuperior to the opinions of 
weak and corrupt men, and to the inordinate propenfilies of our 
nature, are the moral qualities which form the fublime of human 
charadler. To thefe perhaps fhould be added thofe qualities 
which are confidered as belonging to the imagination or under- 
ftanding. Shakefpeare's defcription of poetic fancy will, I think, 
juftify its admiflion, and the charader of fublimity will fcarcely 
be denied to the intelledual powers of Newton. When I fay 
that terror is excluded from this clafs, I would be underftood to 
fpeak only with reference to a manly mind. Habitual fervility 
may poffibly efface the recolledion of the common nature of the 
fpecies, and caufe a man to look up to his fellow-man with fen- 
timents of awful fubmiffion; but he who poffeffes a manly 
mind will fepatate the confideration of the individual from that 
of his ftation, and whilft he will fhew for the latter that deference 
which the well-being of fociety requires, he will feel for the 
former no other fentiments of refped than thofe which are due 
to qualities which exalt and adorn the charader of man. Sub- 
lime objeds of this clafs infpire us with more elevated emotions 
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than thofe of inanimate nature. In the Ode of Horace, to which 
I have already alluded, we fee every circumftance of political and 
natural terror, and even the wrath of fuch a Deity as Paganifm 
could form, introduced merely as fubordinate to the difplay of 
the firm intrepidity of the juft man. We are not fo much 
affeded by the great image of a broken world as by that of him 
who receives the fhock undaunted. 

The laft and highefl clafs of fublime objed:s comprehends 
fuperior beings, and morie efpecially the Supreme Being. This, like 
the firft, includes objeds which excite emotions of different kinds. 
Superior beings may excite in us emotions of fublimity, cither by 
circumflances of terror, or by a difplay of unwearied goodnefs 
employed in the protedion of mortal weaknefs. As an example 
of the fublime of this kind, divefted of all terror, f will refer 
to the morning hymn of our firft anceftors, in which with holy 
rapture they addrefs the Parent of Good^ and call on all nature 
to join in his praife. Dodor Blair has quoted from the Prophet 
Habakkuk a defcription of the appearance of God, heightened 
by every circumftance of terror: " He flood and meafurcd the 
" earth ; he beheld and drove afunder the nations ; the everlaft- 
" ing mountains were fcattered ; the perpetual hills did bow ; 
" his ways are evcrlafting. The mountains faw thee and they 
" trembled ; the overflowing of the water paflTed by-; the deep 
*' uttered his voice and lifted up his hands on high." The fame 
qualities, which have been already mentioned in treating of the 
other clafTes, muft furnifh us with our beft conceptions of fuperior 
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beings. They can be exhibited to us only by a difplay of moral 
and intelledual perfedion, or by the gracious or terrible efFeds of 
their power, 

I HAVE now confidered the different fyftems which have been 
propofed with regard to the emotion excited by fublime objeds, 
and having pointed out in what refpedl each was imperfed, have 
followed to its whole extent the method propofed by Lord 
Kaims, and have, I hope, fupplied the deficiency of thofe fyftems. 
The general error appears to me to have been a fuppofition of 
a fimplicity in the emotion. The emotion is indeed always of 
a grave kind, but with fome variation. I have endeavoured to 
ftiew that, though the fublime of human charader excites only 
an admiration for the great or good qualities of our nature, yet 
the fublimity of vifible objeds, as well as that of fuperior beings, 
may be perceived fometimes with an awful apprehenfion occa- 
fioned by circumftances of terror, fometimes with a chearful 
expanfion of the mind filled by the union of beauty and greatnefs. 
If this reafoning be admitted, it will enable us to determine in 
what refpeds the pathetic is conneded with the fublime, and to 
form a judgment concerning the nature of the merit of thofc 
admired paffages whofe pretenfions to the clafs of fublimity have 
been difputed. 

With regard to the connedion of the pathethic and the fub- 
lime, two different inquiries may be propofed ; the one of which 
is, whether the effeds produced by them are of the fame kind ; 
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the other, whether a reprefentation of paflion can form a fublimc 

objeifit. 

In anfwer to the former I would obferve, that the fublimc 
operates diredtly on the afFedions, and therefore muft be con- 
iidered as producing effeds of the fame kind with thofe which 
are produced by the pathetic. Admiration and terror are the 
effeds of the fublime. Dodor Prieftley does indeed profefs to 
exclude from them every kind of agitation; but I fuppofe this 
term not to be ufed in its ftrideft application, for he has derived 
the fublimity which he attributes to the ideas of wealth, honour 
and power from thofe circumftances which enable them to fill 
and charm the foul. It has indeed been cuftomary to fpeak of 
the emotion of fublimity, and Lord Kaims has diftinguifhed 
emotion from paflion : " An internal emotion or agitation of the 
" mind," he fays, " when it paffeth away without defire, is deno- 
" minated an emotion ; when defire follows, the motion or agi- 
" tation is denominated a paflion." This diftindion may be of 
importance to a moralift, but cannot be of any in the prefent 
enquiry. Emotion and paflion, according to the examples by 
which Lord Kaims illuftrates his diftindion, differ only in degree, 
and the prefent queftion is about the kind and not about the 
degree of the impreflion made by a fublime objed ; but this 
diftindion may be admitted, and yet the fublime and the pa- 
thetic be confidered as producing effeds of the fame kind. The 
emotion excited by the fublime of eloquence is frequently of an 
adive kind. The celebrated oath of Demofthenes, by which he 
deified thofe ancient patriots who had fallen in the plain of 
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Marathon probably contributed not a little to his acquittal. We 
may, I think, venture to fay that this image of heroic fortitude 
had no fmall (hare in caufing that decree by which the Athenians 
refufed to condemn the friend of Grecian liberty for the unfor- 
tunate iiTue of his counfels. The emotion of fubhmity muft 
then be allowed fomctimes to be attended by defire operating 
on the will, and there cannot be any rcafon for confidering that 
emotion iri any cafe as entirely diflindt from the effedl of the 
pathetic, which will not equally affed what is acknowledged to 
belong to the latter. The emotion produced by the pathos of 
dramatic diftrefs is not often fo ftrong as to infpire an adive 
wifh of relieving the unfortunate hero or heroine; and all agree 
in faying, that tragedies reprefenting thofe fufFerings with which 
we fo inadively fympathize are yet pathetic. The emotions then 
both of the fublime and the pathetic are fometimes of an adivc 
and for^etimes of an inadive kind: There can be no reafori 
for diftinguifhing them from each other in this refpfed; and if 
the fublime be confidered as deeply interefting us, and therefore 
in a greater or lefs degree agitating the mind, it cannot be im- 
proper to regard it as a part of that general clafs which includes 
all the caufes of agitation. The divifion of the clafles of fublime 
bbjeds will enable us to determine which are the emotions 
attendant on the perception of fublimity. The defcription or 
conception of fuperior beings may, as in the examples already 
given, be attended by reverential love and gratitude, or by terror. 
The fublime of human charader produces emotions of love and 
refped by a difjplay of all the nobler qualities of our nature ; 
Vol. V. (E) and 
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and admiration or terror is the imprefllon made by natural fub- 
limity. 

The other queftion concerning the reprefentation of paifion 
we fhall alfo be enabled to determine by the principles already 
ftated. The clafs of moral fublimity has been defcribed as 
comprehending whatever is confidered as ennobling the human 
chara^er, the fuperior energy of intelledual or moral qualities. 
The agitation of paflion may indeed give occafion to the exer- 
tion of that mental vigour which ftruggles to fubdue it, or to 
the difplay of thait elevation, of mind to which it fuggefls fplendid 
and glowing im^es of great objedls, but it does not appear that 
the tumult of paflion is itfelf the objed of our admiration. 
Dodor Stack, in an effay publifhed in the Tranfadions of the 
Academy, has ohferved, that fome of thofe paflages which exhibit 
thc; agitation?^ ef the refolute charader of Othello may be called 
fiibljme, a^d I agre« with him ia the obfervation, whilft I differ 
from hifla in, the pxiaciple ; they ^re fublime, not becaufe they 
are p4fliona,te,, but becaufe they evince the habitual heroifxn of 
Othello. When h« wiflies to brave the utmoft violence of ftorms, 
if afier every Umpejl come Jucb caltm, the fublimity of his cha- 
rader does not confift in the warmth of his love, which might be 
felt as much by a feebler nature, but in the magnanimity, which 
proves, his attachment by the dangers for which he would con- 
fider fuchi a meeting as an adequate reward. In the fame 
manner, hjs farewell to thofe great objeds which had once 
employed his thoughts is indeed fublime, becaufe it exhibits 
to us a great mind, even when finking under the attacks of 
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paffion, Hill recurring to the magnificent circumflances of its 
former purfuits. In the fpeech in which he deliberates about 
the admiffion of Emilia, there is much pallion, and yet little 
fublimity. The perplexed agitation of his mind, in the former 
part, gives me no fenfation which deferves that namej but, in 
the latter part, the greatnefs of Jiis mind makes him think that 
all nature fhould fympathize with the horror of the fcene. 
It appears then, I think, that the grandeur of thofe paffages 
conlifts in the general elevation of Othello's mind, and not in 
the violence of the paffion under which he is reprefented as 
labouring. The emotions of love and jealoufy are not more 
ftrongly drawn by Shakefpeare than by Sappho, but in the cha- 
ratf:ier of Olhello they are reprefented as operating on a gentrdus 
and heroic mind; and though we deny the praife of fublimity 
to unrefifting weaknefs, however violently agitated, we vicW 
with admiration the ftruggles of magnanimity. That it is not 
the paffion, but the magnanimity which ftruggles againft it, that 
gives us the idea of fublimity, may perhaps receive a further 
confirmation, if we confider the foliloquy of Othello when he 
is preparing for the murder of his wife. The generofity of his 
mind had been fubdued, and he no longer endeavours to rcprefs 
the attacks of paflion : love and jealoufy have entire dominion 
over him ; and, as Lord Kaims has obferved, every thing is 
done to reconcile the two oppofite pafllons; he is refolved to 
put her to death, but he will not flied her blood, nor fo much 
as ruffle her Ikin. Nothing can be more natural or more pa- 
thetic, but furely this is not fublime. The conclufions which 
I: would infer from thefe obfervations are, that where the cha- 
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rader is too feeble to make any ftruggle, as In the Ode of Sappho, 
or where the ftruggle of a generous mind has ceafed, and the 
confli£l of paflion alone remains, as in the foliloquy of Othello, 
the expreffion of the paffions does not produce the emotion of 
the fublime, and that it only contributes indiredly to this efFe£l 
by exciting a difplay of mental vigour. 

Loao Kaims, conformably to his notion of the fublime, has 
obferved that no difagreeable paflion can produce it, and has pro- 
pofed the foliloquy of Antony wailing over the body of Caefar, 
as a teft by which it fhould be determined with regard to the 
paflion of revenge- Dodor Stack, on the other hand, has de- 
clared that he eftecms moft parts of this pafl^age truly fublime. 
In this, as in the inftances already mentioned, I agree with Dodor 
Stack in opinion, that the pafl^age is fublime, but its fublimity 
confifts ia difplaying the generous elevation of the mind of 
Antony. It may perhaps be thought that elevation of mind is 
without reafon afcribed to him whofe thirft of power induced 
him artfully to ftimulate. the people againf): the confpirators, and 
afterwards to facrifice his uncle to the refentment of'Odavius, 
whofe cruel vengeance prompted him to exult over the bloody 
head and hands of Cicero, and whofe fenfuality beguiled him to 
the very heart of lofs ; but the character of Antony was not uni- 
form. Brave and generous by nature, but corrupted by his early 
education, his faults in him feemed as the Jpots of heaven^ more 
fery by night's blacknefs. When his pafllons, which habitual in- 
dulgence had rendered ungovernable, did not oVr his Jpirit exert 
their full fupremacy^ he was noble and hrumane. The pure 
patriotifm of Brutus received from him its deferved eulogium, 

and 
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and his generofity overpowered the mind of Enobarbus, who had 
deferted him in his laft diftrefs. His taints and honours waged 
equal with him. Such is the character of Antony, as Shakefpeare 
has taken it from the impartial account of Plutarch, and not 
from the exnfperated eloquence of Cicero. In this foliloquy he 
pours forth the genuine fentiments of his heart. Bis afFedionate 
attachment to Cajfar fuggefts to him an animated and ftrong 
conception of the calamities which fhould overwhelm his coun- 
try; of that domejiic fury and Jierce civil Jirife which Should 
cumber all the parts of Italy, In the latter part of the fpeech 
there is irideed prpfenled. to us a diredl pidlure of revenge. It 
muft howcvcir be obferved that Gafar's Jpirit, with Ate by his fide, 
come hot from hell, does not exhibit to us human paffions. Thus 
reprefented we regard him as a fuperior being ; and though the 
vengeance of a mortal could not give us an elevated idea of his 
charadler, we may bow with reverential awe before the terrors 
of a deftroying Angel. At the fame time I will alfo admit, with 
Dodlor Stack, that amongft thofe with whom revenge is virtue, it 
is a diredl objed of fublime conception. Junius tells us that an 
infult lowers the mind in its own opinion, and forces it to recover 
its level by revenge. To thofe who think with the acrimony of 
that elegant writer, the fpirit of vengeance is an exaltation of 
the human charader, and therefore, without any variation in the 
principle, muft, to their vitiated minds, give impreffions of moral 
fublimity. 

This eflay, on the Origin and Nature of our Idea of the Sub- 
lime, has been reduced, as nearly as poffible, to the ftridnefs of 
philofophical reafoning. The opinions of different writers, have 
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been examined, ?md their infu^ciency pointed oat by examples, 
which may be confidercd as what philofophers oill experiimnta. 
cruets ; experiments of that decifive kind whofc refult not only 
correfponds to the caufe afligned, but proves that fome other 
caufe before afligned is not adequate to the explication of the 
efFe<5l. Each of thefe opinions however, though fingly infufH- 
cient, appears, from the infknces alleged by its author, to have 
been founded in nature, and therefore, by a kind of induSlion, 
they have been collefled into one fyftem, which has, in the laft 
place, been applied to the folution of mote doubtful ph^nonuna 
of tafte. Scientific demonftration cannot be applied, but advan- 
tage may arife from the r^ufotity df fcjent»ific method. 



